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defended which would foster what is old because it 
is old, at the cost of what is sympathetic, because it 
is new ? 

The archaic principle is in accordance, truly, with 
ancient Greek purism, which railed at the Phidian 
sculptures as profanations of the sacred ideas they 
were designed to symbolise, demanding the perpetu- 
ation of the primitive hieratic art, that typified the 
dogmas of the priests rather than expressed the 
feelings of the people. It is identical with the 
critical views of the cinque cento, which condemned 
the imaginative productions of pictorial art that 
superseded the prescribed conventionalities of the 
earliest Christian painters. It is the same with the 
Jewish fanaticism, which insisted on the ancient 
Mosaic temple observances, to the exclusion of 
Christianity itself. Surely, however, this three- 
fold accordance is the very fact that renders the 
principle dissonant against the feelings of advancing 
times, since wholly antipathetic to them. 

The notion that the Gregorian Plain Song is to be 
treasured as an heirloom of the Christian Church, 
descended from times prior to popish error and the 
necessity for ecclesiastical reform, must be referred 
back to an age yet earlier, to shew how this primitive 
music came into Christian use as a genuine appro- 
priation of Pagan property. The music of the Greek 
theatre was in form and substance, in fact and in 
spirit, adopted in the early Church, first in the East, 
and subsequently, at the instigation of Flavius of 
Antioch, in the West. It was towards the end of the 
fourth century that Ambrose made his Milanese con- 
gregation sing the psalms antiphonally, after the 
manner of the strophe and antistrophe of the Greek 
chorus, to melodies formed upon the Greek modes, 
if not, as may most reasonably be supposed, to the 
very melodies that had previously been sung in the 
Greek drama. Further, he associated each particu- 
lar mode with subjects of the same character, apply- 
ing it to the same general expression, as the ancient 
Greek musicians — the Dorian to jubilant or heroic 
themes, the Phrygian to pathetic, the Lydian to 
those more sweet and tender, and so forth. What 
Ambrose more or less roughly shaped, Gregory, after 
some two hundred years, perfected, namely, the ap- 
propriation of Pagan musical art to Church use. 
Hence this so called Gregorian music is not more 
naturally a part of the real estate of Christianity, 
than were those lands which were wrenched from 
their Saxon holders the natural property of the 
Norman barons on whom the conquering William 
bestowed them. 



With the cessation of that aristocratic little 
coterie, the " Ancient Concerts," and the establish- 
ment of the Royal Italian Opera, there can be little 
doubt that the democratic element crept very rapidly 
into all our musical institutions in this country; and 
the art became as freely discussed amongst the people 
as the drama used to be when music was a luxury 
almost forbidden, except to the moneyed class. Yet 
all who watch the progress of liberal ideas must 
observe how extremely difficult it is to root out 
those feelings which have so long clung around the 
institutions of a country. Old fashions, old habits, 
old manners, will linger in some corners long after 
the world around has changed ; and although it may 
perhaps be uncharitable to draw attention to certain 
instances of such anomalies when they do not cause 
any harm, it can scarcely be considered so when 



they stand in the way of improvement. That, in spite 
of the spread of music amongst the people, aristo- 
cratic privileges, old-world customs, and dilletante 
patronages have taken refuge in our Opera-houses, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt. We speak advisedly 
when we say, for instance, that at no place of public 
entertainment in the metropolis could such glaring 
puffs be officially circulated as are contained in the 
annual prospectuses issued from these two great 
temples of the lyric art. For years such self- 
laudation was systematically persevered in by the 
managers of the two patent theatres. The success 
of dramas and performers was blazoned forth in type 
of all colours in the daily playbills, until all epithets 
of eulogy were positively exhausted. The morning 
after a new piece had been produced we were in- 
formed that " having been received with thunders of 
applause, and acclamations of intense delight by an 
audience literally packed to the ceiling, it became 
the duty of the manager to announce it for every 
evening until further notice." After the first ap- 
pearance of an actor we were perhaps told that 
" the audience having been throughout the evening 
bathed in tears," or " convulsed with laughter" (ac- 
cording to the tragic or comic claims of the new 
performer), he would continue his extraordinary 
performance as long as he could be spared from 
the many persons who were eagerly clamouring for 
him in the provinces : then came a notice that the 
" free list" was " entirely suspended ; " and that an 
early application for places at the box-office was 
absolutely necessary to secure the slightest chance 
of a seat. But managers gradually began to perceive 
that this indiscriminate praise of good, bad, and 
indifferent, had the same effect in the end as utter 
silence. A simple notification of the repetition of a 
piece, or of the continued engagement of an actor, 
was therefore soon accepted as the real proof of 
success ; and the culminating point of puffery having 
been reached in Mr. Bunn's celebrated " Blaze of 
Triumph," theatrical playbills gradually settled down 
into, what they always should have been, mere 
announcements of the performances for the evening. 
But the Opera-houses were not to be thus moved 
forward with the times. Even in the present day 
eulogy of the most fulsome kind is lavishly bestowed 
upon every singer and composition to be brought 
before the public in the course of .the season ; and as 
we suppose it is thought unadvisable that this should 
be printed in the bills, a " prospectus " is annually 
put forth, the contents of which remind us of nothing 
so much as the elegant effusions emanating from 
those large firms which combine a feeling for poetry 
with the more mercantile desire of furnishing the 
public with cheap and fashionable clothing. 

The prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera for 
the present season begins with a slight history of 
Industrial Exhibitions ; and presuming that Paris 
will this year be very full, announces that " every 
arrangement has been made to render the coming 
Opera Season one of unprecedented interest and 
attraction," in anticipation of so many Parisian 
visitors extending their journey to the " Metropoh's 
of Great Britain," and consequently, of course, to 
the Royal Italian Opera. After declaring that it is 
impossible to procure new works from those com- 
posers who are dead, the lessee calls attention to the 
claims of two who are living ; and announces that he 
has secured the sole right of representing Verdi's Don 
Carlos, and Gounod's Romeo e Juliette, composed for 
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the ThiatreXyrique, "the scene" (as it is stated) "on 
which M. Gounod gathered his first laurels by the 
production of his Faust and Margherita." After this 
preliminary flourish, the names of the artists engaged 
are given, accompanied with the lessee's opinion of 
their qualifications. It would be impossible for us 
in this brief sketch to re-produce these individual 
laudations ; but one, upon Madame Maria Vilda 
(who fairly established herself in public estimation 
during the last season), will serve as a fair sample of 
the style in which they are written : — 

The debut of this lady last year, in the character of Norma, may 
be regarded as another remarkable epoch in the annala of the Royal 
Italian Opera. The beautiful quality and the complete freshness of 
the voice of Madame Vilda at once charmed her audience, while the 
perfection of her ecole, and the general grandeur of her performance 
of the arduous character in Bellini's masterpiece, caused her un- 
mistakeably to be recognized as destined to fill the void for some 
years left in the higher walks of the Grand Repertoire. 

The prospectus of Her Majesty's Theatre com 
mences with a history of the Establishment from 
the earliest times, in which the public is not only 
reminded of the operas there originally produced, 
but is requested to remember that, " upon the de- 
claration of peace," it was there that "the allied 
Sovereigns received an enthusiastic ovation." Not 
having any new operas to produce, the lessee 
remarks that it is " unnecessary to possess the 
exclusive right of any particular work," an obser 
vation which we do not remember to have seen in 
any former prospectus. The operas to be given are 
then introduced, with the usual description of their 
claims to public attention. Don Giovanni is called 
the composer's "Capo d'Opera;" II Flauto Magico, 
"the romantic chef-d'oeuvre of Mozart;" Guglielino 
Tell, "the acknowledged masterpiece of the most 
illustrious of Italian composers ; " La Donna del Lago, 
" an eminently pure Italian opera ; " and Dinorah, 
" one of the most perfect productions in the records 
of the lyric stage." Then follows the list of vocalists, 
with the usual remarks appended to each name. 
Respecting the personations of Madlle. Titiens — 
now, we should imagine, too well known and ap- 
preciated to need further eulogy — we are informed 
that "it is only once in a century that a vocalist 
can be found with that rare combination of lyric 
genius, dramatic fire, and magnificent voice, indis- 
pensable for the adequate impersonation of such 
characters." Then Madlle. Sinico is praised for her 
"versatility and cleverness;" and Madlle. Uma de 
Murska is mentioned as "an accomplished and 
gifted artist." With the list of operas from which 
selections will be made during the season, this 
elaborate prospectus (which occupies two columns 
and a half of a daily newspaper) concludes. 

But it is not only in the issuing of these brilliant 
annual addresses that the old-world notions linger in 
these lyrical establishments. Much is written and 
said of the spread of a taste for operatic music 
amongst the people ; but let us see how the " people " 
are provided for in these still aristocratic temples of 
art. The poor music-lover knows and feels that he 
is admitted on sufferance. He is received at the door 
by soldiers with fixed bayonets, who look fiercely at 
him, but still graciously permit him to pass. He is 
still under the delusion that there is a " pit :" it is in 
the bills, but it is not in the house. " Fine by de- 
grees, and beautifully less," it is limited to a few 
seats, which, by some unaccountable process, seem 
to be filled as soon as the doors are open. Suppose, 
however, that he has purchased a pit ticket ; would 
it not be imagined that he had thus earned the right 



to occupy one of the few seats which are set apart 
for the " people? " Delusive notion ! he must stand 
at the doors for three quarters of an hour before they 
open, rush in with the crowd, and either tumble into 
a seat (perhaps without a back to it), or stand the 
whole evening a martyr to his love of art, and his 
misplaced confidence in the integrity of managerial 
announcements. 

But the difficulties of getting in to this exclusive 
house, are completely matched (especially at the 
Royal Italian Opera) by the difficulties of getting 
out again ; for unless your carriage "stops the way," 
and you are gently helped into it by a superb foot- 
man, it is ten to one if you do not, on emerging from 
the door of the theatre, get jammed helplessly against 
the wall, or run over by the equipages of your 
betters: no space is provided for humble pedestrians, 
or even for those who are seeking for public convey- 
ances ; and we have ourselves often seen ladies 
dashing through the lines of moving vehicles, at the 
risk of their lives, or creeping along by the side of 
the wall, with the constant fear of having their dress 
caught by the carriage wheels, or being themselves 
trodden upon by the horse3. 

We can scarcely believe that some remedy would 
not be devised for these grievances, were the attention 
of the lessees of these establishments drawn to the 
subject. The conversion of nearly the whole of the 
pit into stalls may give a very pleasing and fashion- 
able air to the house, but it is a very rare thing to 
see them all filled, and assuredly a seven shilling 
seat in the pit that is occupied, is better than a 
guinea stall that is empty. At all events, on behalf 
of that portion of the musical public not blessed with 
a comfortable independence, we venture to hope that 
some of the subjects we have mentioned may be taken 
into consideration; and if prospectuses must be issued, 
we trust that next year they may contain the wel- 
come announcement that some of the claims of the 
class for which we plead have been duly acknow- 
ledged and provided for. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

Tuk lessee of this house puts forth a very excellent list o 
vocalists who are engaged for the season. Madlle. Christine 
Nilsson is announced, as one of the most important of the first 
appearances; and as we are told that it has been said by con- 
noisseurs that " the mantle of Jenny Lind " has fallen upon her, we 
look forward with much interest to her debut. Most of the favourites 
of last season are re-engaged ; and we are promised, amongst other 
welcome revivals, Spontini's Opera La Vestale, Rossini's La Donna 
del Lago, and Nicolai's Falstaf. The opening night occurs too late 
in the month for a notice in the present number. 



EOYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

This establishment opened on the 2nd ult. with the well worn 
Opera, Norma. The cast was the same as last season, via. — Norma, 
Madame Maria Vilda; Adalgisa, Madame Lemirtens-Sherrington; 
Pollio, Signor Naudln; and Oroveso, Signor Attri. The first per- 
formance of Gounod's Faust this season introduced Madlle. Pauline 
Lucca in her favourite part of Margherita, Signor Mario in the 
character of Faust (in which he fully proved that he is, even now, 
unapproachable, if not in mere voice, at least in all the other requisites 
of an artist) and two new appearances— M. Petit, as MepMstoplieUs, 
and Signor Guadagnini, as Valentine. M. Petit is not only a fine 
singer, but a fine actor; and if he is a little inclined to overdo 
some portions of the character of Mephistopheles, the fault may be 
pardoned from the originality of his conception of the character. 
Signor Guadagnini made little effect in the part of Valentine; but he 
may yet have an opportunity of producing a more favourable 
impression in some other character. The revival of Fra Diavolo 
has enabled Signor Ciampi to achieve a decided success as Lord 
Koourg. Signor Naudin sang also exceedingly well in the part of 
Fra Diavolo; and the characters of Lorenzo, Malteo, Oiacomo, and 
Beppo were ably supported by Signori Neri-Baraldi, Polonini, 
Capponi, and Tagliafico. Madlle. Morensi, too, made a very excellent 
Lady Koburg; and it is quite unnecessary to enlarge upon the ex- 
quisite singing and acting of Madlle. Pauline Lucca in the part of 
Zerlina, The debut of Signor Cotogni in L'Africaine was sufficiently 



